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Basea on case stuaies of 15 all-news radio stations, 
this report isolates major factors contributing to the all-news 
foraat's freguent failure and assesses its potential for success. The 
history of the Hews aaa Information service (HIS), which the NBC 
radio network operated between 1975 and 1977, serves as a backdrop 
for the information presented in the report. Sections of the report 
discuss the following topics: (H the 15 stations and 33 officials in 
the original case studies, (2s reasons the stations converted to the 
all-Lews fornatr (3) the effect on local staff, <4» the business 
coniunity's response, (5j proooting the all-news foraat, (6) local 
prograaing and staff credentials, (7) stations* appraisals of HIS, 
(8) factors involved in stations* decisions to drop the all-news 
foraatr <9» all-news stations on their own after the deoise of HIS, 
(10) the coaaitnent to local coverage within an all-news foraat, (ii| 
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stations. Ihe report concludes with a critique end confiraation of 
the viability cf all-news foriats. (BD 
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When NBCs News and Information Service 
(NlS)bcg.ji op^^rarionSp just after six a*ni. on June 18« 1975, theSS 
radio stations subscribing to the service repmenced the most ambi- 
tious experimenc to dace with all-news programming, generally 
considered "radio's most cxhausrive and expensive program for- 
mat*"* In less than two years the service was disconrinued, but in 
that interval approximately 60 stations, relying on NIS, had intro- 
duced their respecUve commum'tifs to the alNnews- radio concept. 

NBC announced on November 8i 1976, that May 29, 1977, 
would be the final day for NIS, which was then offering its subscrib- 
ers up to 47 minutes of programming each hour of the broadcast 
day* That left 62 stations with a major dilemma: eicher to continue 
with this format (and face the attendant risks and consequent costs 
involved in obtaining sufiident copy without the aid of a major na- 
donat service operating all day* every day) or to adopt a <U£ferent 
format (and weigh the many imponderables entailed in deciding 
among already-tried and often-failed altemadves.) 

This report documentt the predicament of these stations not only 
during that crisis but also before their commitment to the all*news 
foimati detailing how the statior^ characteristically fared before, 
durmg and after their experience with NIS. Using a purposive sam* 
pie of 13 of them, this rwarch attempts to isolate major factors 
contributing to the format's frequent failure and to ass^ its poten- 
tial for ultimate success. 

AU-Nem Radio Before NJS 

Neither the all-news format nor the concept of an all-news net- 
work were new to radio when the NIS venture began. The format, 
in fact, had been in use since early 1960, and the first network of 
all-news stations developed in the late 1960s. 

Terming itself a ''total news'* stadon, KFAX San Francisco in- 
augurated the all^news format on May 16^ 1960, in an attempt to 
improve its ratings with an appealing innovadon. All-Talk formats 
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had already been used in Portland, Ore.r and AUanU; but KFAX 
personnel maintained that theirs was the first station to be devoted 
"exclusively to ncwa and news commentary."* Other all-news sta- 
tions later challenged this claim, deriding sunrise* ro^sunset pro< 
gramming which one writer called**. . . women's world, the lighter 
side, travel, news of religion, books, cooking, homes, show business, 
the lively arts . . In any case, KFAX's total-news operation 
failed in less than a year, and under new ownership the station 
adopted a religious format/ 

Few in radio would deny that XTRA, broadcasting from Tiju- 
ana, Mexico, was, if not the first to lue the all-news promotional 
theme, certainly the most important of the early all-news stations.^ 
XTRA bc;gan its continuous news programming in May, 1 96 1 . Gor* 
don McLendon. its owner, claimed *'the entire Pacific Coast"* as the 
station's market but broadcast from Baja California to avoid FCC 
licensing problems.' The first 24'hours-a-day all-news stadon, 
McLendon's XTRA was "strictly rip*and-read — no rewriting, no 
checking, no individual enterprise."' XTRA referred to itself as "an 
electronic newspaper'' and relied almost entirely on Associated 
Press and United Press International copy. 

XTRA was still the only all^nem station when President John F. 
Kennedy was assassinated in 1963, and its staff believes it was the 
public's intense appetite for detaib of that event that made XTRA 
a profitable station.* XTRA stayed albnews until 1968. by which 
time two Los Angeles stations had also adopted the format? the 
Baja operation lost its competidve edge to stations with local access 
to major news sources, 

McLendon went on to Chicago, wherein September. 1964, he es^ 
tablished the first licensed full-time all-news station in the United 
States. WNUS* That stations rin^and-read technique was highly 
criticized, and after three year of poor ratings it dropped the all- 
news format. ^'^ 

Other all-news stations used more professionally respectable 
news-gathering and reporting methods. Although as eariy as 1961 
WAVA Washington had experimented with large time-blocks of 
news during evening "drive time,"^» that AM station did not go all- 
news, sunrise to sunset, until December, 1964.^' And in 1965 two 
Westinghouse stations, WINS New York and KYW Philadelphia, 
did the same. All three developed extensive local news staffs and lo- 
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cally edited the copy of newswircs and radio news services. WINS is 
said to have employed a staff of nearly 40 rcporters.^^ 

When Weatinghousc's Los Angeles station, KFWB, also adopted 
the aU^news format in 1968, a three-station all-news network came 
into existence, and Group Ws commitment to news was eatab* 
Ibhed. Westinghouse offered KFWB speda] seminars on all-news 
operations at the management, sales and reporting levels. The sta- 
tions editorial staff regarded Ae fonnat as an opportunity to pro- 
vide radio audiences with newspaper-quality coverage of events. 
Gordon Davis, the stations vice-president, is quoted as saying: 
"We'll be pr«enting news, not history. We can be compared to an 
evolving daily newspaper getting out new editions evety half hour or 
45 minutes. When a major story breaks we'll be able to have as 
many as S5 people covering it/*'^ 

KFWB's entry into the Los Angeles market signalleu the begin- 
ning of competition for the all-news audience in large markets, Los 
Angelei was already served by XTRA and by KABC-FM, an all* 
news sudon since late 1967,^* Although McLendon once noted that 
broadcast competition was helpful to all-news radio in that compet- 
ing stations' news whetted appetites for more,^^ local all-news com* 
petition was not always welcome. In 1969. WAVA Washington 
sued to prevent WTOP from becoming the second all-news sution 
in Che Washington market, charging that WTOP's owner, the 
Washington Post Co., was trying to establish a news monopoly in 
the District.*' 

By 1975 there were 19 all-news stations in the United States in 14 
markets, and in each of the nine largest markets, an all-news station 
was one of the top five in local ratings. CBS was also developii^ a 
Sffii^ of all-ncws stations: WCBS New York, KNX Los Angeles, 
WBBM Chicago, WEF-l Boston and KCBS San Francisco. That 
year 12 others identified themselves as all news: KD£N and KGMC 
Denver, KEYH Houston, KHVH Honolulu, KRMC Oklahoma 
City, KSDO San Diego, KSPD Boise- KTAR and KPHX Phoenix, 
WAVA (AM and FM) and WTOP Washington,^* 

What accounU for the steady increase in all-news stations? How 
does one explain the 1974 April-May ratings for New York which 
showed WCBS averagii^ 57 listening minutes per day for each 
adult listener, compared with the top-rated music station which 
averaged 51 minutes?"* Harold Mendelsohn, professor of communi- 
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cation at the University of Denver, viewed the popularity of all-new 
this way: 

III pin of 1 genera] social' psychological phenomenon^ Americani are now very 
anuotuibout knowing what happens ihe instant it happens. Deep in the lecenei 
of their consdoiwicss is the damn thennonudear thing and the related fear that 
we muit all beready ataninstant'^ notice for some tragic eatastrophe. People con- 
luntly feel in imminent danger. Subcorisdously, they're terrified that if they don't 
keep up. they'll be caught $hort.^ 

Harper Carraine. a CBS executive, agreed: '^People listen to it out 
of fear. They want to be assured the world isn't going to hell."»^ Ben 
BagdUdan, journalist and media critic, added: "After 15 yean of vi^ 
olent news in the country— protests, riots, assassinations, spreading 
wars — there seems to be not only a need to listen for news of trouble 
but also to listen for assurance that nothing desperate has hap^ 
pened."« Of the role of the all-news anchormen, he suggested that: 

The coTUumer of news over the air must be bound to the nation not abne by the 
nature of news, or even by the assurance that there will be the rapid tranimiuionof 
information, but by a "personality." a being who reads the new* and make pleai^ 
ant remarki. someone not only liked, but welMiked.^ 

Some radio people adopted a moie mechanistic view. KCBS 
Manager Petcr McCoy described the all-news operation as ''feeding 
a huge machine that's never satisfied.''** Gordon Davis, vice-pres- 
ident of KFWB, said. "If you want water, you turn on a faucet. If 
you want news, you turn on KFWB/'» The slogan of his station was 
"You give us 22 minutes; we'll give you the world/ " and reflected 
the insiders' view of the time: the all^news listener will turn to the 
all-news spot on the radio dial at specific times to hear a news re* 
port, then turn it off. Dick Reeves, director of special broadcasts at 
WCBS, said: "I think it is the responsibility of the audience to learn 
how to use all-news radio."" The failure to recognize that the all- 
news station must help the audience to use it doomed several sta* 
tions in this study. 

A peculiar drawback to all-news was quickly discovered. Frank 
Goerg of WTOP estimated that running an all-news operation costs 
60 percent more than do the traditional radio formats, and 600 
times more than the computerized or automated programming 
used by some of the smaller stations.^ 

By 1976 there were indications of difficulty on the network level 
as welL In November, 1975. Wcstinghouse dismissed one-third of 
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its Washtngron repc rdn^ staff, calling its DperadDo unprDfitable 
v;hile oaly ^hrce of its stations were all news. Five months later, 
Westingbor$e reduced stafis at its six foreign bureaus*^ 

The His&aud Fall ofNIS 

Bcfor« thcie wani;jig signs materialized, however, NBC had al- 
ready decc?id to estiiblish its News and Infonnation Service. Since 
eacis^g aU-news operttions required 100 or more staff people to 
produce, broadcast ar/1 sell the product, "it toolc a big station in a 
big market to pay the ';reight/' NBC was convinced it could solve 
^'the cost problem or th, greatest radio fonnat since Top 40 . , . by 
creating a syndicated se rvice which, at a minimal cost, would pro- 
vide to local statiom in u natl and large markets everything but the 
local news component the all-news radio fomjai*"** 

NIS offu:iaIs estimated that 75 subscribers were needed in the top 
100 markeu to balance the fim-year budget, projected at |10 mil- 
lion* They anticipated that normal g^omh would increase the num- 
ber of affiliates to 1 50 by the end of 1976 and make the service prof- 
itable.^^ To this end, NBC sent mailgrams in early 1975 to each of 
the 6,900 radio stations then licensed, announcing its plan and out- 
lining the cost to /.ubscribers. NIS would provide around-the-clock 
news ort n cash* ind^barter basis. Rates ranged from |750 to 
125,000 a month, depending on market sue, and stations could 
yield commercial time to the networks thereby reducing or even 
eliminating their payment to NBC-^ 

But the initial subscription list of SS stations never lengthened 
much beyond the 60 mark*" Only two charter subscribers were AM 
outlets in the nation's ten largest cities. Less desirable FM stations 
subscribed in four more, and in the other four largest cities NIS was 
not repmjnn^d. Jack Thayer, president of NBC Radio Division, 
suggested ib^ reasons for the slow growth were that the service be* 
gan in the m^rl;;ie of the week and in the middle of the montht prior 
spor:;<jr comitdtiaents existed at many interested stations and NIS 
WAS h^ing selective: in its choice of subscribers, ^ 

't^ the peak of its operations, in early 1976, when a staff of 250 
wa/i trauimitting about 800,000 words a week and offimng more 
thin SSO feature items* NIS announced that it would be solvent by 
1477* B^it trade publications dismissed such "professional opd^ 
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-Additional affiJiato^ were slow to subscribe, and only one of 
NBC's own AM ;-t«tiorL^ — WRC In Washington— was numbered 
among them* 

Lo» Angeles Times writer David Shaw sought an explanation for 
NIS* difficulties; 

The NBC all-newt lervicc was thought to be especially attractive to small and me- 
dmm^med cities that neither produce enough local news nor generate enough ad- 
vertUing to lupport an independent all-news station. But NBC officiab had also 
hoped to cell the service to enough large city stations, at higher rates, to both in* 
Crease revenue and acquire prestige. But the success of CBS and Westif^house in 
most major markets thwarted NBC. and with no AM outlets in these markets. 
NBC had Considerable trouble convincing stations in other markets that their all- 
newi service would begood enough—or last long enough— to warrant the extensi\-e 
and risky commitment to a new format.'* 

Nevertheless, NIS officials remained publicly optimistic. They 
continued to offer subscribers special seminars on sales, marketing 
and opcrattons,^^ And Robert Mounty, z vice-president, persisted in 
predicting, as late as September, I976, that 1977 would be the year 
NIS would turn a profit.^ Forty-one days later, NIS announced 
that it would close, leaving to fend for themselves 62 subscribing 
stations and five others with announced commitments to start all* 
news operations,'^ 

The vicissitudes of NIS have been well publicized and widely an- 
alyzed in trade journals.^ Not so well known is the story of the sU* 
tions that were associated wirh— and orphaned by— NIS, ^> 

The fifteen Stations mthe Sample 

Their story is told from the special viewpoint of 33 radio officials 
who have a working familiarity with the all-news format at the 
locat^station leveL This study*s purposive sample comprises 15 sta* 
tions at which tn-person interviews were conducted from late May 
to late September, 1977. Limited resources of time and mon.y* 
precluded a survey of all the sutions. A preliminary interview with 
the general manager of radio station WBIR in December, 1976, 
when that all-news station in Knoxville had announced its plans to 
return to a music format in January, suggested the three criteria 
used to select the sample: 

1) The station's decision (to retain or drop the all*news format). 
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The sample included nine scill^operacing all-news scactons (May* 
1 977) and six which diaconcinued the fonnac. 

2) Size ofmarket^^ in the following categories: large—more than 
a million (4 stations); medium— 300,000 to a million (6); small- 
less than 300,000 (5).'*^ All regions except the Far West are repre^ 
sented. 

3) TypB of oiitnership. Six stations in the sample are locally 
owned and independently operated or owned by corporations with 
broadcast properties outside the local market* although two of 
them have *'sbter" FM stations in the city (and one of Aese is also af* 
ftliated with the cit/s leading newspaper). 

As Table 1 shows, a fairly wide spectrum of station types 
emerged, including one FM station, when further categorised by 
such operating characterbtics as signal strength and dial location. 
The first criterion was intended to provide some pertinent contraiU 
between broadcasting conditions conducive to a successful albnews 
operation, or contributing to its failure. But for the six stations the 
albnews fonnat was predicated on the availability of NIS; Its demise 
automatically dictated local abandonment of that fonnat. Several 
of the stations which did retain the fonnat after May* 1977, when 
the study began, were professionally struggling and fmancially 
floundering. At least six of these nine were actually on the verge of 
changii^ format or curtailii^ their all^news programming at the 
time of the interviews^ By January 1, four of them had joined the 
other six in changing to another fonnat. 

Rather than provide IS case studies, this report presents a sum^ 
mary account of the stations' experience with the all^news format 
during and, where applicable, after their association with NIS and 
a critical assessment of that fonnat ai expressed by officials of those 
stations and as suggested by an analysis of a follow-up survey done 
In 1979. The interviewed managers^ news directors, advertising di^ 
rectors and other personnel at the 15 stations are quoted anon^ 
ymously at their request..*^ 

TheDecision to B€com€ AlUNews 

One characteristic proved decisive in the decision to^bscribe to 
NIS and convert to the albnews format: its officials had decided 
they had no viable alternative. These sutions in their respective 
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mat CO their areas. Some examjdes; 

Then wai no Uxxm in what w wen doing (■dale contemporary). We had cc 
have lavish conteiUjusc to maintain cur seventh podcion Inche marker ThaC w» 
HOC enough to g«c che dolU n we wanced. 

Ic had been itraigbc dowithUl for more cban lewn yean« The owmen cook Ucde 
miefeit in the operaciont^ chough cheyV been niccct^l In other buiineoes. They 
actutUy thottghc aU-nevrt would be ley eicpentive than what we vvere doing (con* 
cempormiyl. 

We wenc all news co itand ouc in che crowd. We had co be coially diHerenc. 
uniquely saleable If we were co continue opera tioni. 

. Even a reUgioui formac did betcer chan we In che surveyt. So we realised we had 
cocakidrasdc tcepe. 

In cbe late 6Q« we began a downward ilope, , , , Eventually we became a wom- 
en's ''gUb"" station. We dumped thac fix months before the FCC review of our pubic 
bain. We wenc back co contemporary^ buc our image wai bun. almost ruined. We 
lost our audience. We wenc from an overall 6 percent co 2 percent in ratu^. Our 
ceen audience dropped in a decade from 1 1 percenc co nothing. 

Others would admit only that "We turned to the news format for its 
quality audience"* or "to improve our demographics in listenership^^ 
or that they wanted ^^to acquire a good image; we thought all-news 
would open doors to a new list of clients and accounts." '*It was the 
only way* we thought^ to extricate ourseKes from rode bottom." Or 
VThere was no other uniqueness; the area is overwhelmed with' 
music and we had no place to go." The ascendancy of FM and its 
future impact on AM stations as music channels were cited by a few 
managers for their ''rush to NIS before others grasped the signif- 
icance of the FM challenge." 

The decision to change ftom mostly music to all-news— from en- 
tertainment to information^was^ with few exceptions, not based 
cm a cold appraisal of local realities. One station did retain Frank 
Magid Associates'^ to study the community to determine accep- 
tance among retldenu and advertisii^ agencies. Another consulted 
the manager of an all-news station in a larger city for an estimate of 
the cost of conversion. Two others reported conducting their own 
research, which, however*, appeared to ^e haphazardly done. In 
one instance, the decision was made by the parent company in an- 
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Other city without consulting the local station manager. 

The Effect on Local Staff 

The conversion was a traumatic experience for most local staffs. 
"Almost overnight/' one manager said, "we found ourselves in the 
news business when before we played roclt for kids.'* Most stations 
a31ovp«d their disk jockeys to stay on, if they wished, as news anchor 
people, although a few required than to audition; in most such 
canes the auditions were perfunctory. Each station had at least one 
or two immediate defections, and a few experienced an almost com- 
plete turnover of on-air personnel within a month of the format 
change. Among unionized staffs, those who opted to leave or were 
asked to do so received separation pay of up to 1 2 weeks and waiver 
of their ''no compete** agreements (not to accept a position at an- 
other local station). 

The previous format's news department, typically two to four 
persons, became the nucleus of the all-news editorial stzS, although 
most of them chose anchor positions when available— and in most 
cases had to learn how to "work the board>*'^^ To this nucleus the 
stations added from two to eight persons to handle news gathering, 
editing and dissemination.^ What governed the size of local staffs 
during the NIS period was not the size of the market in which the 
station operated or its signal reach, but the station s dependence on 
NIS. 

No station allowed itself more than six weeks to reorganize; most 
had less than a months And while the staff was becoming ac* 
quainted with the NIS "clocks,"** learning how to fit its own efforts 
into each 60-minute schedule^ studios were being adapted for the 
new enterprise. Additional equipment had to be installed^ phone 
lines, scanners, « playback units, etc. Estimates for remodeling went 
as \ gh as J50,000^ but most reported no heavy investment in new 
equipment and none for additional space. One did convert a large 
closet into an editing room; another salvaged a 20^year^old two-way 
radio. "When we first started, we had only two typewriters. Our 
people actually had to stand in line waiting to use th^,'* 

Reporters invariably had tape recorders, but only seven of the 
statiMis had either mobile units (none with remote capability) or 
two-way radio. No station had more than three cars available to its 
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reporters; most had only one. Ac two stations, staff members used 
their own cars; and at two others cabs were used (on the rare occa- 
sions when the decbion was made to report the event first hand). 
"Our reporters normally walk to their beats'' or use public transpor- 
tation, one news director said. In one of the largest cities in the sam- 
ple, the station relied on designated pay phones across the city to 
maintain hourly contact with its reporten in the field* 

News staffs neverthelMS worked with new-found enthusiasm. But 
Such high morale was not found amoi^ the sales suffs. Many sales^ 
people, those who did not leave in disgust or dbmay> saw their com- 
mission-based income diminishing. ''When we had a music format* 
they would make the pitch to potential customer, 'Our listenersare 
the people you have to reach: you don't have to like their kind of 
music.' " Now they had to contend with an untried format which 
they themselves did not believe in and local advertlsii^ agencies of' 
ten would not accept- The latter "wanted to be assured they were 
reaching an audience/' said one sales manager* "and we had no evi* 
dence that anyone was listening to us." Another said* *'We couldn't 
dispel the idea they had that nobody would listen to us for long/' 

The Business Community's Response 

Most agencies took a wait-and*see attitude. Some even ''bad* 
mouthed the format*'' according to one station manager. "Our ar* 
gument*'' explained another* "was watered down (by the agencies) 
before it reached potential clients," Many sales managers, however, 
understood^ "They're obligated not to take chances with other peo* 
pie's money/' Agencies occasionally did buy time on these stations 
^ but usually only to comply with a client's expressed wish. ''The 54 
agencies in the city know me; so we got something/' 

But 60 to 90 percent of these stations' business came directly from 
business esublishments; i.e. , the sales staffs had to go out and get it. 
One or two stations reported no lag in local billings, although all 
sales managers confessed they and their staffs had to work hard to 
get new accounts. Several stations lost all of their former clients 
when the shift to all^news was made. And most, especially those in* 
dependently owned and without a sister sution (TV or FM radio) in 
the market, found themselves with no national advertising. Onesta" 
tion even lost its national representative when it wCnt all-news. 
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With only a few cxc€pdons, the sales managers took their cue 
from the NIS sales manual and sought out new clients who had 
never before used AM radio: savings and loan associationst small 
specialty shops, banks and commodity brokers, oriental rug dealers, 
camera stores, automotive dealers, airlines and fast-food services* 
"AU-news formiLt actually opened up a new market for us," a sales 
manager recalled- '*We began going for industrial accounts, like 
loading equipment costing |40,000 to $50,000, or mini-warehouses 
(trailers), which need a select audience— company decision-maker 
types/' He explained why: "Such accounts do not need a lot of sales" 
to pay off* Notably absent were large retail department stores, 
which generally buy radio time through an agency- 

The sales stafis discovered that they not only had to sell time but 
also had to sell the client on the alt-news format, although many re- 
mained unconvinced themselves of the advantages of all-news ad- 
vertising. Sales managers listed them as: I) Commercial messages 
form an integral part of the information that an alert audience is 
attending to ("All-news programming makes your message believ- 
able, since it interrupts no music presentation"); ?) In-car recall of 
all-news advertising equals TV recall, and 80 percent of all-news lis- 
tenership is in the car; 3) The format provides an audience that can 
afford the product ("It pinpoints the demographics with the least 
amount of wasted coverage**); 4) '*All-news programming appeals to 
an upscale, above-average income audience," many of whom are 
exclusive listeners, who cannot be reached on music stations or even 
by newspaper or TV advertising- These points echo those ex- 
pounded in the manuals distributed byNIS.^> 

But for a long time— in many cases not until it was too late- 
most stations had no local data to substantiate these claims. Indeed, 
their audience ratings more often than not contradicted the sales 
piteh. As a result, "My sales people were handicapped and had to 
be vague in their approach to clients," a station manager conceded. 
Another said, "It's hard to get your sales staff enthusiastic when the 
clients aren't*" 

One news director blamed his station *s sales staff. "We had no 
major advertisers because our sales staff didn^t know, and seemingly 
didn't care to learn, how to present the all-news image to adver- 
tisers. We had the same old ads with music in the background that 
we had before the changeover. Sales didn't know how to package 
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commercials and th«y lacked motivation." 

One sales manager anticipated the problems by hiring a new sales 
staff. *'We started from scratch and I trained them. We had no 
trouble recruiting. We looked for personality and enthusiasm, not 
for experience. We avoided hiring bad habits by favoring young 
personnel/' That station ts one of the five, of the 15 stations sur^ 
veyed, that retained all-news programming into 1979. But even 
tbaf. station relied on nadonal averages and factt and sunnises sup- 
plied by NIS. The budget did not allow for a local survey. 

Promoting the New Format 

A tight budget at most stations also precluded heavy promotion 
amcnig advertising agencies or a wide publicity campaign. Publicity 
ordinarily ^as restricted to outdoor advertising (billboards, buses, 
rental cars); some television and FM spots (usually only on sister sta- 
tions); promotion pieces for weekend editions of newspapers and 
advertising in area weeklies (metropolitan dailies were too expen- 
sive), most frequently to announce forthcoming sports or cultural 
coverage. Some settled for the slogan on their cars: "a traveling btIN 
board." Others deliberately eschewed promotion, believing it would 
detract from the format's authenticity and the station's believabih 
ity. 

As a result, meet station managers would now concede, a major- 
ity of the people were unaware of the new radio format introduced 
into their city. The few stations that did go in for heavy promotion 
directed it largely to advertising agencies, civic leaderSf government 
officials and advertising prospecu. One station estimated that it 
spent $25>000 on such promotion in the first two years^ but the 
cocktail parties, direct mail campaigns, ads in trade publications 
and luncheon talks to civic groups may have been misdirected. 
"The general public still didn't know what we weT« doing,'' a station 
manager admitted. The ratings remained low. And, though "the 
[station's] owners were pleased with the compliments they now 
heard [about the station] at their country club, their Buick and 
Cadillac friends still did not buy time on the station.'' 

Two stations in the survey claimed rating gains. In the first year 
one went from seventh to tWrd place in audience share. (The other 
claimed gains but did not disclose its share of the market.) The rest 
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made no gains and most fell even further behind. One dropped as 
much as four places in the local rank orderii^. (''Only one FM 
channel was below us.") 

Local ProgramTning and Staff Credentials 

Although such failures are now attributed to lack of initial pro* 
motion and publicity, a not inconsiderable factor was the quantity 
and quality of local news programming. Where a station scored 
gains large enough to be detected by Arbitron or Pulse*** the man- 
agers pointed proudly to word*of*mouth publicity supplied by en* 
thusiastic listeners. 

Since all stations surveyed had access to the NIS feed* they dif* 
fered in content only in the amount of time they allocated to NIS 
programming and in the quality and emphasis of local coverage 
and locally* produced features. Most stations used the maximum of 
NB offerings each hour in non*prime time— 47 minutes of pro* 
gramming, some even during drive*time periods. For others, '*We 
used as little NIS in drive time as we could/' which usually meant 
nevertheless no less than 50 percent of the available NIS material 
during those hours. 

One news director estimated that about 25 percent of the station's 
material was of local origiiii most of it obtained by phone, with few 
"actualities."** Many stations relied on non*staff reports of city 
council or school board meetings. Where available* the state's radio 
network supplied state news, especially from the state capital. Local 
newspapers were regularly tapped for items the station had not ob* 
tained by its own resources. "We gave credit only when the story was 
copyrighted." 

The harsh reality of understaffed news departments faced most of 
the stations. Some made do with as few as five full*time n(7iyspeople, 
even after they retained the all-news format when NIS ceased op* 
erations. The limited staff was expected to do all the anchoring, 
"carting,"^ editing and reporting required to cover local beats and 
breaking stories. Some station managers, particularly in the smaller 
towns, boasted the largest news staff among radio stations in the 
city, which would not be surprising when competing stations put 
out only 10 minutes of news an hour, much of it ripped and read 
from a newswire. In contrast, stations with NIS had to fill a mini' 
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mum of IS minutes m hour, andi in prime time, SO minutes or 
mote. 

Station managers generally recognized that 'The news staff was 
not laife enough to do the Job properly/' but the failure of the sales 
staff to generate r^nue made understaffmg a continuing prob* 
lem. *'For all iu newsgathering flexibility and potential marketabil- 
ity, all* news has inherent problems from the beginning, the basis 
for stations' failing. One main one u generating sufficient advertts* 
ing revenue to offset operating costs.'' 

The resulting low pay tended to attract only the inexperienced 
and the very young. The median age of the news staffs, many of 
them holdovers from previous formats, wai 26, with one*fourth of 
the personnel under 24 years old and another 25 percent older than 
S4. The age range for all stations was 21 to 60, but the older staff 
memben, typically not college graduates, usually were restricted to 
anchoring and editing. The younger staffers, assigned more fie* 
quently to reporting and editing, had at least some college. Of chose 
with a college degree less than half had majored in journalism, 
broadcasting or tetecommunicatiom. 

One news director "had to become an En^h teacher'' for his 
staff and in the first few weeks had to rewrite most of the stories 
himself into broadcast style. *'We really didn't have real writers,'' a 
station manager conceded, "so our material was pretty vanilla." 
The difficulty in recruiting qualified news personnel locally was a 
common complaint from managers and news directors in the 
smaller cities. 

A number of the surveyed stations used interns apprentices," 
as one manager called them — whose part*time work at the station 
earned them no money but promised them experience and some* 
times course credit at a nearby ccdlege or university . They were usu* 
ally assigned carting, editing and phone work, and on rare occa* 
sions were even sent to cover a story. One station had as many as five 
such - hungry kids'" helping a shorthanded staff. The Internal Rev* 
enue Service brgan to investigate these "training programs" as to 
whether the trainee actually contributed necessary work* In one 
such invesdgation the IRS found the station could not have fulfilled 
its work requirements without the intern and ruled that the station 
had to pay the trainee^ That decision ended the intern program at 
many stations^ 
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In addition to a full-time news staff, the stations employed part^ 
time help, as many as five or more persons, mainly for weekend an- 
choring and editing, when little local reporting was done. A few sta- 
tions had plans for mini-documentaries, public affairs features and 
human^i merest stories, but one station manager said, '*We never 
got around to doing any. . . . They were all too busy covering die 
hard news." Time was one factor, but there was also little money for 
such journalistic ventures. 

There was seldom any editorial comment during the stations' NIS 
days, at least not on a regular baas- Was it reluctance to alienate 
advertisers? One manager said, "We couldn^t afford to make 
enemies." But there was also the reluctance of the station managers 
to assume an unfamiliar role. **Not everyone can do editorials," said 
one of them. Two others did not want to. 

In real news emergencies, on weekends as well as on weekdays, 
the regular staff worked overtime to assure at least minimum cover- 
age. Even a station's sales force could be pressed into service to help 
cover elections. But overtime pay for unsalaried help exacerbated 
the financial condition of the already burdened stations* 

City beats were routinely covered by phone. Only one station sur- 
veyed, in a large market, employed a reporter full time for outside 
work. The stations encouraged phone tips and two promoted call- 
ins as a weekly contest among their listeners. One station' regularly 
provided city-league bowling scores because they wrere ignored by 
other media^ There was even an occasional scoop. And on major 
stories the stations could usually rally their forces for an all-out ef- 
fort- 

Not all diese stations hired only inexperienced help. A few, tn 
facti were competitive in their area at |330 or more a week for an 
experienced broadcast journalist, but not many veteran journalists 
applied^ Even the news directors, who were under 30 more often 
than not^ lacked credentials to direct a major news enterprise. They 
had either graduated from college tn the last five years, seldom with 
a journalism degree, or had only a high-school diploma but worked 
up through sales* disk jockeyii^ or news anchoring. Yet their ded- 
ication was evident throughout the interviews, as was their profes- 
sional approach to their work. One manager even accused the news 
directors of all-news stations of beii^ unsympathetic to manage- 
ment. "They are news oriented and talent oriented. They feel re- 
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sponuble to their own acaff and to the journalism profession, not to 
management/' 

The station managers themselves, with one notable exception^ 
could claim little If any journalism expertise, though two confessed 
a long-standing ambition to **get into the news game with radio/' 
As holdovers from the stations' music formats, they found them- 
selves in charge of what for them was a strange commitment — "an 
exotic format/' one manager called it. Their background in sales or 
production did not prepare them to make hard decisions on jour- 
nalistic policies and standards. The more prudent sought advice of 
outside consultants even in hiring news staff, when the owners and 
the budget allowed. The others—the majority of station man- 
agers—relied on young or inexperienced news directors or local 
friends in the profession. 

The Stations' Appraisal ofNIS 

Yet it was the station managers with whom NIS had all its con- 
tacts. Several news directors expressed pique that NIS officials 
never dealt with them directly, and as a result they felt that NIS 
neither comprehended nor appreciated the journalistic, as con- 
trasted with sales and fmancial, problems encountered at the sta- 
tions. Even NIS requesU to cover a local story for national airii^ 
were addressed to station managers, who viewed such an assign- 
ment as an honor. But, especially at the smaller stations, such re* 
quests taxed resources^ not just in covering the story but filing the 
report to NIS, which always requested three versions and expected 
to receive actualities. 

Producing these reporU and getting them accepted by NIS fre- 
quently proved time-oonsumiiyg for shorthanded staffs. Sometimes 
there was apparently no record of the request at the NIS office when 
the station attempted to file the report, and the production rnan- 
ager or news director did not know who at NIS had authorized the 
assignment. One nev« director recounted how surprised an NIS edi- 
tor was when, calling the local station about midnight to make an 
emergency request^ he teamed that the news director was the only 
person on duty at thestudiot 

Even the station managers criticized NIS officials for not being 
able to undersund the local station's problems, especially those of a 
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small Operation: -"NIS oversold its project because of ignorance of 
the local itcuacion. Their Held people tried to help, but their sug- 
gfflciom did not cake into account the local peculiarities." 

NIS generated an enormous amount of printed material for con- 
tumpdon by the local staffe. Its manuals, like "Guidelines for Ad- 
vertising and Promoting an NBC News and Information Station," 
"Marketing Manual," "Stan Your NIS Station Right/' were, in the 
opinion of mo*t local officials, geared to large-market stations. '1 
found NIS manuals interesting. I read each thoroughly, because 
they read like novels." 

There was general acclaim, however, for the sales ideas circu- 
lated by NIS, The sales managers found the target group index es- 
pecially valuable for an effective sales pitch to advertisers; they be- 
lieved the notion propagated by NIS of the salesman as an advertis- 
ing consultant rather than a time seller helped boost staff morale. 
The promotional ideas proposed by NIS, on the other hand, were 
largely regarded as either unrealistic or too expensive. 

NIS was alio criticized by some station managers for failure to 
provide previewi of its feature material. **Not everything NIS did 
appealed to this market," one manager insisted, "but I was allowed 
no option or opportunity to reject what was not of interest here/' 
Complained another: "Too much was meant for a life-style not 
found in thii town/' Yet most officials gave NIS top grades for the 
quality of the service— **a fantastic job/' "NIS had exceptionally 
fine features," "They did brilliant thiugsin sports/* 

But there were complaints: "NIS demanded too much of our 
time, " "They controlled our sound, and 1 was never satisfied with it 
during drive time/* "NIS could not provide the basic information 
ingredients of radio news: local time, area weather, local traffic 
conditions and what happened in the backyard while the town was 
asleep — yet nIS did not allow us enough prime time to do all this 
adequately ourselves.** if a hot story developed locally, we couldn't 
always get In because of our commitment to NIS/' 

The station managers also faulted NIS for not pressuring NBC 
and O" stadons into becoming all*news channels.^ And there 
was consensus that **it was a serious mistake signing up mostly the 
smaller markets, ^*^^"NlS*s real failure was in hooking up only with a 
lot of losers. It should have been more aggressive with stations in the 
major markeU," 
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All agreed that the tmiii^ (during the rating weeks) and the 
manner of NBC's announcement ofjiup discontinuance of NIS was 
not only regrettable but seriously damagii^ to the station s local 
prestige and economic survival. No station surveyed received ad^ 
vance notice of NBCs plans to terminate NiS. And most were un^ 
prepared to respond properly when approached for a statement by 
other news media, which ^ in most cases^ scooped them on their own 
story. 

Some officials were still bitter at the time of the interview about 
the decision. "NiS shortchanged us and themselves. Two years was 
too soon to decide to quit. A while longer and they would have got 
some powerhouse AMs. I begged them^ 'Don*t cripple us.* " One 
stadon owner was convinced that *'The decision to drop NI5 was a 
power play amo^g the top NBC officials, and the anti-radio brass 
Won out/* 

NBC failed to team and profit from others in the racUo^ntfwi business. Like Weit- 
tnghowe. The network thought U knew it aU^ They went firtt class from the cutset. 
They itancd by ninning, inetead of prudently crawling. And they realiied too tate 
U'a ttrdbly coatly-^triple the nom^al format. Their txpenwi wer« aitronoimCal, 
and they had tocharge exorl)ltantly high rates to afVIUates who could afford it. 

He ^Iso blamed the high cost of labor in the north and restrictive 
union regulatioiu. 

The Decision to Drop the News Format 

When NBC decided to take NIS off the air» about one-third of its 
then 62 subscribers opted for another format* including six in this 
study^ One had anticipated the a^-off and returned to music as 
early as December, 1976. By January* 1978, four more stations in 
the study had discontinued all^news programmii^ when "going it 
alone" proved too expensive. 

It was largely an economic matter for the stations. "The decision 
was not capricious," one manager insisted. "It was just not feasible 
to maintain the format.*' "When NIS went^ so did the affordability 
of the format.*' AH more or less agreed that "When the association 
idea fell through, we heard our death knell.*' 

The "association idea^^ was an attempt by some of the all-news 
stations to form a cooperative of sorts to exchange material among 
member stations and contract with wire services and syndicates for 
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news and features/^ But the lai^ger stations discovered it was less ex- 
pensive to make independent arrangements, and they vetoed the as- 
sociation idea. As a manager of one of the smaller stations ex- 
plained: 

If we were a member of the association we would have pa:d $750 a month for syn- 
dicated stuff- about a hundred soft features a week, what we estimated we needed 
togiveussufficient variety. But on our own. 20 to 2& pieces would have cost us that 
much, a price we probably could have afforded but not for so little material. And 
the station could not produce— rq>roduce--NlS quality on its own. 

Soft news and features, regarded by many station managers as 
"the main ingredient of NIS,*' was the primary content concern of 
the local stations: what to HII in with between the hard news seg- 
ments that the networks regularly supplied. They found that the 
highly regarded NIS features would be prohibirively expensive to 
replace. And, of course, without NIS, local production costs would 
also increase and a much larger staff become mandatory. 

But most station managers said they would have stayed with the 
format had audience ratings and advertising revenues showed im- 
provement. Few, however, could project advertising gains to offset 
higher operating costs, which one manager estimates to be at least 
50 percent higher than what NIS cost. Local advertisers, in fact, 
doubting the station could stmave without the NIS affiliation, "lost 
interest," as one sales manager put it. 'They didn't want to adver- 
tise on a station that might be dying." December, 1976. billings 
were for many stations the lowest in their history. 

Ironically, most all-news stations experienced a slight rise in 
audience ratings in their 1976 fall book. The format was catching 
on with local listeners. But before the ratings were published, the 
stations had already made irreversible decisions and some had an- 
nounced a programming change. 

The stations that reverted to some music format continue to 
maintain a strong news image. "Now in drive time we have ex- 
tended news, more than before going all-news. The leal change, 
however, is how we prepare it. They've [the staff] become leal pro- 
fessionals with the copy and carting. And we do a lot of actualities 
by phone." 

The news staff^s of these once all-news stations are usually larger 
than before their NIS experience— a staff of three or four instead of 
two or three; and all strive for a more comprehensive coverage. "We 
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even have an eighc-minuCe news spot during half time of our high 
school sports broadcasts." The manager of a station now using syn- 
dicated music observed that '*with automation we can concentrate 
locally on the news." Some stations also reported that they have an 
easier time selling sponsored news than they did when they were all- 
news. 

Most stations converted to a music format ("MOR" — middle of 
the 'oad — **oldies but goodies'') that the managen thought would 
hold most of their all^news listeners because it "fits all-news dem* 
ographics/' and would earn new listeners. But most took an even 
further drop in billings initially. Many new-found accounts for the 
atl-news format shied away from the stations altogether, and former 
clients were slow to return. One station was reportedly operatipg 
with a monthly deficit of $7*800 seven months after dropping the 
news format, 

A II' News Stations on Their Own 

The nine stations that decided to stay with *'atl news, all the 
time/' actually became all news some of the time. A few sign off at 1 
a*m. The rest fill the late evening houn and after-midnight time 
slots with network drama, syndicated talk shows or both. Sunday 
morning programming emphasizes religious news and public^af- 
fairs features^ Sunday afternoons and some weeknights aie devoted 
to broadcasting sports events* which all stations regard as news — 
"play-by-play news." Three reasons are given for carrying sports 
events and other essentially non^news elements in a news-station^s 
programming: 

1) Such scheduling is thought to increase Itstenership during 
those broadcast times when radio use would otherwise be minimal. 
This is particularly true of live coverage of spom* The expectation 
is that thereby the station becomes better known— and more widely 
used — and will increase its audience share even for the hours when 
it is programming news and information exclusively. 

2) Sports programming attracts advertisers who normally do not 
buy time on these stations even for prime-time commercials, More*^ 
overp the sports programs are scheduled during times that usually 
command the lowest advertisii>g rates. By airing sports the stadon 
can charge more for spots or can be assured several hours of spon^ 
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Table 2 

Size ofNews Staffs at A[J-Ne\vs Stations* 
by Market Size 

1977 Sample 1979 Sample 

Median Median 

Market N Number Range N Number Range 

Large 4 19 12to20 H 25 9to46 

Medium 4 15 6to2S 9 IS 7 to 29 

SmaU 1(7) ^ 3 7 5 to 11 

• With at least 84 houi^ofair umeawcek. 



sored time. 

3) Use of syndicated or network talk shows and drama, on the 
other hand, permits the station to operate with a reduced staffs usu- 
ally only an engineer or* at best» one other person to provide time^ 
temperature and little else during station breaks* Such savings are 
crucial for marginal stations* 

One manager in a medium-sized market estimated that function- 
ing independently of NIS would double operating expenses should 
the station attempt the same coverage for the same duration* Re- 
ported increases in the number of full-time news-related staff range 
from two to 15, supplemented by part-time help. 

No news director was satisfied with the size of his staff* Most sta- 
tion managers thought the present nmnber provided adequate news 
coverage of the area, but one news director estimated that at least 
four more on<air personnel and six additions to the support staff 
would be ideal for the job he was attempting to do* 

T*he nine stations that stayed all-news vary widely in news staff 
size (see Table 2), The medium-sized market stations in the 1977 
sample are slightly above their counterparts in the 1979 sample, 
while the large-market stations are well below the average reported 
by all-news stations in large cities in 1979. 

The stations rely heavily, and some almost exclusively, on the 
phone to cover beats* Only one has more than two reporters on the 
street daily, and most can release only one staff member to cover a 
breaking story* 

"Aggressive telephone beat coverage" was emphasized in the In- 
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formation Manual prepared by a news director for his staff: 

If a report comes in on the police or fire n^onitar, it isn't necessary ca wait until a 
Importer gets there to find out what's hippening. For example, when you deter- 
mine the locitiftn of a fire, jmake i direct phone call to a business or residence in 
the vicinity. Their fint*hand report, while the event is taking place, is much more 
dramatic than a report given after the event is over. 

A few stations routinely cover city council and county commission 
meetings, especially evening meetings; two even carry such meet- 
ings live. But the others either rely on newspaper reports or arrange 
a call after the meeting from an official. Some fail to cover such 
meetings "unless we know an important measure is up for a show* 
down vote," 

All stations now try to emphasize area news more than when they 
had NIS commitments, ''It's a blessing in disguise to be without 
NIS/' according to one news director. "We can at last do regional 
stories, and our clocks now make more sense/' 

Ftecd of their obligation to allocate time to NIS's national cover* 
age, the atadons saw their chance to expand local and area cover- 
age, which all regard as requisite for increasing audience size, 
"Even the old technology {newspapers] relies too heavily on wire ser- 
vices," And 'The funher you get away from local news, the more 
your audience falls off/' 

But economic reality determined how thoroughly and extensively 
the stations could be a "total information service" without NIS 
backup. Ail, of course^ finally settled in with a mix of wire and 
audio sources provided by national, regional and specialized news 
services and networks, Some few, like the station advertising itself as 
the city*s *Tmt electronic newspaper," began to rely more heavily on 
the Washington news bureau of its parent corporation or informal 
exchanges among the stations within the group. Others sought 
closer working ties with sister television stations or with an affiliated 
loca] paper. That several such attempts have not been very success- 
ful or such relationships entirely reliable attests to the fierce news 
competition among the media in some cities. 

Thus it was the independents which had the most difficult time 
adjusting, and within a year after NIS's departure, only the one in 
the sample affiliated with a local newspaper remained as an all* 
news station, 
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The Commitment to Local Coverage 

The principal differences among the stations which even briefly 
tried to continue with the news format after May, 1977, lay in their 
local and regional efforts and in their mix of hard news and soft fea* 
tures. 

Differences among the stations in resources, both personnel and 
equipment, accounted in part for the variations in how many ver* 
sions and updatings of a local item were broadcast throughout the 
day and tn how frequently actualities and "voicera"" were used in its 
dissemination. One news directors rule that at least every third 
item must contain an actuality contrasted markedly with another 
director's complaint that '*There is still too much rip, read and re* 
pf iting on this station." Some stations had already established a 
reputation for mint-documentaries or investigative reports about 
local issues; others kept strictly to short, bulletin -type, hard news 
items. 

The stations agreed in their estimate that on the average day 
there was a 50-50 split between area and non-area news aired. The 
size of the community, of course, was an important factor in how 
much local news could be generated, but signal strength as well as 
financial considerations helped determine the stations' working def- 
inition of what is local and what is newsworthy. 

All stations relied on print sources to alert them to coming events 
("We get agenda for meetings from published accounts in the 
paper*") and possible news developments. ''After all^ newspapers are 
the bellwethers regarding what is news around here.'* And all sta- 
tions made some use of the press releases they received from local 
and area organizations. "Anyone who ignores them is a fool and 
doesn*t know his business/* Broadcast sources were not systematic- 
ally monitored. Two sUtion managers, in fact, boasted, "They 
monitor us/^ 

Officials* estimates of station origination of news items^ in the 
first two months of operating independently of NIS, ranged from 50 
percent to 80 percent of all local material used. This diversity was 
due primarily to the drastic reduction in staff at two stations owing 
to lagging income. One major-market station at the time of the in< 
terview had a skeletal staff of 12* down from a high of 25, Audio 
cuts produced at another struggling station in a medium^sized city 
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which also had to reduce its staff by almost half decreased from SO 
to 10 a day by mid -summer of 1977." 

Much of the slack in active news reporting was taken up by local 
feature material, usually contributed or supplied by free lancen or 
even prepared by house talent. But variations among the stations in 
their use and types of soft items were based leu on their ability to 
provide more substantial fare than on their appraisal of their audi* 
ence and its listening habits or on their view of the station's function 
in the community, 

Some denied they program for any particular audience. "Perhaps 
we unconsciously program for the young, because the staff is young. 
But we're not deliberately aiming our stuff to any particular scg* 
ment/' One station manager even argued against tailoring content 
or emphasis to a specific audience, "That would sp^ll disaster in this 
town, because it's too diverse/' 

Other stations claimed a "natural audience'' typically male, over 
35 , with at least some college and ^ business or professional interest^ 
living in a suburb^ and making |15,000 or more, Two stations at* 
tempted an audience study that largely confirmed this view of the 
all^news audience. But both found a greater percentage of women 
than expected* These data aresuspect, however,*^ 

"Anyone who listens to us for more than a hour is a masochiat/' 
assened one manager. Another saidi "The longest anyone listens to 
us is 10 minutes, except senior citizens,'' Several stations subscribed 
to the principle "You give us 22 minutest we'll give you the worid/' 
and programmed accordingly. "I believe in consistency. I start over 
every 50 minutes." The intent was to build high "cumes" with the 
constantly changing audience/' A station manager explained: 

The juiOfieition of alJ^newt ii that it cum« fiiter than miuJc Itations. That a 
mudc ttftdon may have & higher number of liitencn in a given quarter hour but a 
lower cumuiattvc listefienhip than all-newi, I really believe that alhnews is listened 
to by more people forshoner periods of time. 

Some managers and news directon visualized radio audiences pe* 
riodically shifting between satisfying their informational and enter* 
taimnent needs, from an all-news station to a favorite music station. 
This idea of a shared audience contrasts with die view that listeners 
can be retained by blending "high-intercst tidbits and features into 
the programming" at unannounced times. ''We use hookers to keep 
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people listening. We inject features to keep them from being 
bored.*' 

Journalism and Show Business 

Some stations tended to emphasize infonnation equally ^th the 
news, providing frequent weather reports and time checks, an- 
nouncemrnts of scheduled meetings of civic, church and neighbor- 
hood organizations and such useful dps as how ^ treat frostbite or 
reduce fuel bills. Some attempted to focus on , .opie whether "in 
the news" or not. "People want to know what their neighbors are 
doing, how they feel about things." 

"Radio news is show business that maintains credibility/* a young 
news director said of his journalistic [iMlosophy. "It's got to be 
made interesting and entertaining." The show-business refrain was 
heard at every station visited, and was invoked approvingly in evoy 
case. NBCs morning *'Today" show was cited frequently as an 
exemplar of what Che station was trying to do. At others, the model 
was the music station: '*We use stor" like program tools— like the 
Top Ten favorites,*' None likened the all-news station to local news- 
papers. Station managers and news directors alike distinguished the 
role of a radio station with an all-news format from that of the 
newspaper on one or more of three related dimensions: 

1) Unlike newspapers, all-news stations cannot separate econom- 
ics from reporting. 

Radio competition is strong. Print is not. There ate many stations in town com- 
peting for the audience and the advertising doUar. But the evening paper here has 
a virtual monopoly. 

If vrt alienate an advertiser by what we broadcast, he can go elsewhere on the 
dial. If he needs to use a print medium, he must stay with the paper whether he 
likes it or not. And it's thesame for tea dei?, but not forlfstenei?. 

2) All-news radio is more accountable and has to be more re- 
sponsible than newspapers. The reference invariably was to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission: 

FCC thinks they're assuring divenlty, but their rules and directives foster sameness^ 
mediocre sameness. They should let the people do the programming and step in 
only when people, radio people, are irresponsible. . . . Because of FCC regula- 
tionsj everyone has to do news— and radio ends up doing it tn a half-baked way. 
FCCs recommendations about percentage of time for this and a percentage for 
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chat kind of programmmghavca dampening effect on creativity ^nd originality in 
[he industry. 

An amalgam of these two perceived differences between broad- 
cast and print journalist provided the rationale for several man- 
agers to rule against attempting to editorialize on the air. For 
others^ not broadcasting editorials— very few do— was a function of 
time available and not poJicy; no time to write ^hemi much less re- 
flect on community problems: a shorthanded staff too preoccupied 
with the daUy routine. Both managers and news directors recog- 
nized editorializing as legitimate and necessary but would rather 
spend their time and money on investigative rcportii^ and mini- 
documentaries on local problems, 

That'3 a better way of creating controversy, of itirnng things up a little, and it gets 
ui more attention. Yeah, vre have a scifish motive too. of courie. But it's in line 
withourtdeaof what this stadon should be doing. 

Another news director said* "We must scoop the others (broad- 
casters] and uncover things, so we get talked about," 

However, one manager was quite vehement in disapproving cam- 
paigning, even when "disguised as revealing conditions that need 
the community's attention," Another said, "Radio has no place in 
discussing political matters. We should leave that to newspapers," 
A news director added; 

Politic* lpn*t really imporunt to people. If it were» more would vote. And look at 
the imill perccncagt who are aaually registered [to votej. Even fewer nrwipaper* 
would fall by the wayside if they concentrated Ifitt on policia. 

S) The expectations of radio listeners are not the same as those of 
newspaper readers, explaining in part why some all-news stations 
are content "to get the surface news." Because radio programming 
for a generation has been identified with music, "People are condi^ 
tloned to be entertained by radio," **To us they come for a once* 
over lightly." "Radio can have only a limited role in news dissem* 
ination/' But it can be *'a real service for busy people who are not 
satisfied with what they get in five-minute fragments from other sta* 
tions or find television's news*schedulii^ inconvenient/' 

All-news stations have "a unique role among new media, telling 
what's happening when it's happening, providing up'to-date—up- 
to-t he-minute— live reports,'' Radio is "an instant medium; our im- 
mediacy, convenience and flexibility are our trump cards/* And 
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somerimes those cards are played right: '*We can scoop TV^ espe* 
daily at night/' And scoop newspapers: 

WhiJc wc were on the air all*new», we changed the face of ihe afternoon new^pi^ 
per. It couldn't treat the news as it did before. Because of us. theacyfTwas old hat 
by the time they got out with their editions* 

But all-news must always have something new and vital to report* 
That \s, **[t must become an originator^ not a paper-copier^ of 
new5> It must have constant freshness*" 

How to make it ''interesting and entertaining" and at the same 
time '^maintain credibility" is a challenge the industry continues to 
face, *'l don*t know yet the fine line between show business and jour- 
nalism respectability^ butTm working on it*" 

One of the more challenging problems facing all-news stations b, 
by their own admission, how to avoid boring listeners ^'so they don't 
tune out/' Some managers, however, were satisfied with sharing 
their audience with other stations* "The cumcs we g«t that way are 
more than adequate*" And some "actually invite their listeners to 
change channels with their 22-minute request*" Some were simply 
resigned to having a constantly changing audience* Others believed 
that repetition of news itemsi boring or not^ was essential in large 
markets where audience turnover is expected to be heavy, 

Thete are numerous work ihifts in thU town* not just the traditional three. lt*i a 
blue-collar towti and then some. Every hour* a good percenuge of people^ night 
and day^ are either going to work or returning home. When they tune us in we 
cant afford to let them miss a headline story. 

[n other markets where audience maintenance was considered es- 
sential, Che problem of "news sameness'' was very real. Preparing a 
new lead and emphasizing a different angle, or using a different 
technique (actualities, voicers, "live-line wraps**") for each succes- 
sive report or updating a news item periodically or shifting the 
order of headline stories arc the usual options, but for many stations 
they were unrealistic solutions* For stations with limited staff, only 
the essential equipment and a tight budget, the problem is how to 
put it all together day after day* "The problem is to make it all 
work* to be able to program everything, to handle it all-the sheer 
mechanics of it> [ncredibler^ 
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A Future for News Stations 

Is the all-news format a viable one for radio? No interviewed offi- 
cial could deny at least the popular success of the fonnat in several 
of the country's lar^r markets (In cities not represented in this sur* 
vey). The disputed question is rather about the economic feasibility 
of news stations in medium-sized and small markets. 

Station officials were divided on this question. Some of those 
whose stations were forced to abandon all-news programming 
thought the fonnat could be sustained in their market, given the 
right conditions. O thers regarded size of market as one of those con- 
ditions. However; 

The iilea that only big cisin, only the major markm. ean support an >11*ne^ssta* 
tjon U s n«jative vtewpoint propagated by the industry and its publications. 
Whether all-nw can make it has nothing to do with size of market. The critical 
question i», How great an audience percentage can youcominand? 

Culturally every region of thU country is the jsme when it comes to wanting and 
needing informatjon. Every area has about the same proportion of its people who 
arecuriousaboutwhat bgoingon in theirown town^nd in the^^vorld,'. , , 

Aside from market size, what other factors seem cricicat to success 
or failure in all-news programming? 

"For all-news to make it, you need two years, good backing md a 
disaster in the community that can be exploited/' "Magnificent 
sufficient capital, market on the upscale, much mon«y and 
willingnett to wait a long time to recoup the investment/' This re- 
cital hardly exhausts the conditions for success, but the two state- 
ments are representative. 

A heavy capital commitment and a long wait seem essenda) for 
the news fonnat to survive in any market. Officials at every station 
investigated spdtc of **the cxteniivc," "enormous/' "suggerii^" op- 
erational and man-power costs of a news operation. "By its nature, 
all-news costs more than other formats/' 

Some thought that only a station owned by a corporation willing 
to risk a large investment could make a goof it. Others stipulated a 
"group operation, which can draw on common resources"--eithcr 
sharing news-gathering expenses with a local paper or, at min- 
imum^ one*station support. But this kind of support was of help 
only in delaying eventual failure among such stations in this study. 

"Had we stayed with the format, it would have been uphill - but 
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slowly," Not only "much money/' but much patience is needed. "I 
believe all*news could have grown into a successful format here had 
we kept going. But we didn't have enough time to bring about 
needed changes/' Given a community's stereotyped association of 
radio with music, ''An all-news audience is always slow building/' 
but "When you get them^ audiences are fiercely loyal/' 

Agency support must also be persuasively solicited, because "All- 
news cannot make it with only small reuilers/' ''National advertis* 
ing is a must/' Advertising agencies, however, must have evidence 
of anaudience. 

Several officials set a minimum signal strength for a news station. 
The consensus was "at least SiOOO wattage/* Signal penetration is 
thought to be important because of the widespread notion that the 
news audience is suburban. But othen — a minority^-regard the 
'^specialized audience'' idea as "the myth about all-news/' 

A Critique and CoT}ftTmation 

This study found little consensus amoi^ SS radio officials who 
have a working knowledge of the news format. They disagreed 
about the staff, sizei content mixi the propriety of editorializing, 
audience comp(»ition^even the viability of the all-news format. 
But the majority opinion was that "With the right market condi- 
tions and audience acceptance, it can work*' in most townsi partic* 
ularly if the programming includes strong local coverage. 

A foUow up study in 1979 of all-news stations** checked the ten- 
ability of this claim and »ught clarification about the predictive 
value of the four operating characteristia mentioned by more than 
half of the SS interviewed radio personnel as requisites for success 
with the all-news format. In addition to market size^ the 2S stadons 
in the 1979 survey were identified by their assigned channel, power 
and media affiliation, both in and beyond the local market. 

As summarized in Table S, almost half are found in markets of 
more than a million residents: nine are in medium-sized markets 
such as Sacramento (801,000) and Wilkes-Barre (S42,000). Three 
are in communities under SOOrOOO, including tiny Edinburg, Tex. 

As of May. 1979, the 2S stations had been operating as all-news 
for at least 17 months, five for more than a decade- Apparently, the 
format is viablei even without a comprehensive service like NIS, 
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and even in communicies of under SOO.OOO population. 

But the operating conditions, supposedly necessary for succeu, 
do not seem to identify either the smaU- or medium-market sta- 
tions. In Che 1979 sample, the three stauom broadcasting in small 
markets had been using the fonnat for 22 to 47 months but meet on 
the average only one or two of the four conditions- The medium- 
market stadonSp averaging 40 months with the format^ meet all four 
criteria in no case, and three of the four criteria in only three case»* 

The four supposed advanuges are most closely associated with 
the large- market all-news stations. Only five of these sUtions meet 
fewer than three of the operating conditions. The deeper penetra^ 
tion afforded by low-frequency and high -power transmission** is 
clearly an advanuge in large metropolitan areas, particularly for 
reaching outlying suburbSr which usually have a high concentration 
of potential listeners. The relevance^ for big^city newt operations, 
of corporate afflliation and sister stations or newspaper ties locally 
can be appreciated by recalling the differences in staff sizes between 
large- and medium-market sutions in the 1979 sample (Table 2). 
The larger market stations have a wider area to cover^ both in dis- 
seminating and gathering the newSi and the telephone is not always 
the best or even an appropriate means of covering a story. But as 
the great variation in the size of the staffs among both the large- 
and medium-market stations suggests, the extent of local news 
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coverage is dependent in large part on available financial resources* 
Ac least at the outiet^the Hrat two yeara* in the opinion of most of 
the radio offtciala interviewed^an alPnews station cannot be ex^ 
pected Co be profitable or even self-supporting* Until advertising 
generates sufficient revenue, the all-news enterprise can better sur- 
vive the lean months if it can be sustained by a parent organization 
or by local affiliates* 

But at least three large-market all-news stations in 1979 have 
neither corporate ties nor local affiliation, and that situation also 
characterizes four of the nine medium-market stations and one 
small-market station^ These eight independently owned stations 
tend to rely heavily on syndicated material and newswlre copy, 
while supplying only minimal and usually bulletin-type local cover- 
age. And they have been broadcasting that way for from 17 months 
to more than 10 yeara* 

Thtis some doubt is cast not only on the importance of the four 
singted-out factors but also on the necessity of maintaining an ex- 
tensive or in-depth local news coverage* What seems critical is the 
formation and development of listenera' expectations regarding the 
all-news formats Unlike readera of nempapera, radio audiences 
have few preconceived notions of what a news station provides* The 
station itself can and must fashion a community's expectations 
about all-news radio* This demands a well-planned and executed 
promotional campaign not merely to create widespread awareness 
of the new format but also to instruct unobtrusively the way the sta^ 
tion can most profitably be used by the listener^ As long as its clocks 
and program offering* are consonant with the general life style and 
work habits of the area, a news station with even a modest staff can 
produce a sound, a style and a service that a sufficient number of 
listeners can leam to accept and rely on* This is what accounts for 
the survival, as alNnews, of five stations in this study's original sam- 
ple of 15. The rest were inadequately prepared^ professionally or fi- 
nancially, to meet the formates operational demands* They \vere 
either unwilling or unable to make a long-term commitment to the 
format* especially when they had to rely on their own resources af- 
ter NIS no longer was available* 

That all-news radio can flourish, not merely survive, in various- 
sized markets and in all regions of the country is the caudous con- 
clusion of this study, even in the face of the widespread defection 
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from die format that attended NIS' departure* The 2S stations in 
the 1979 survey and the 2d stations in the 1979 Broadcasting Year* 
book listed as all-news^^ attest to the format's versatility and contra* 
diet the judgment that all-new is viable only in major markets. 

That is good news for AM radio, which increasingly is being chal* 
lenged by FM as a music chanel. One of the more thoughtful and 
knowledgeable managers interviewed for this study has analyzed the 
provpecta for AM radio and offered three formats for AM survival: 
modem country western, which "appeals to the less educated, less 
affluent and less sophbticated, who arc the last to embrace FM be* 
cause of cost/* a talk format featuring charismatic personalities, 
combined with lots of sports and some news, and predominatly 
new? and information* 

Radio, since its Invention, has always carried news. But in the not 
too distant future it may come to pass that news will carry AM 
radio. 
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19. Ibid,, p. 42. 

20' Quoted in Shaw, o/^ err, p. 195. 

21. "The AlhNcwa Way of Radio Journalism/' ^^^■^wI^^^aJ^/>1g, Jan. 6. 1975, 
36. 

22. Bagdlkian, o^, p. 54. 

23. Ibid., p. &4. 

24. "Radio Cop« With the Needs of a News Hungry Pubtie." Broadatsting, 
Sept. 27. 1976, p. 74. Describing his tenure as an editor at WNUS Chieago during 
that itadonialhnews jfcars. Wol ver ton evoked a similar tmag«^: "Our eonsumption 
of hard newi wai eopious. To feed this monster we had almost every serviee of al* 
mo5CeV«ry wire S«rv1ee in existence/ 0/7. ctL, p. 48. 

25. Knoil **ChoiceofTwoin All-Ncws/' Variety, Dee. 4, 1968. p. 35. 

26. QuotedinShaw. o/r. of., p. 194. 

27. Quoted In Knoll. "Choiee of Two in All*News/* Variety, Dee 4, 1966. p 
35. 

28. "The All-News Way of Radio Journalism." Broadcasttrtg, J^n. 6, 1975, pp. 
36, 42. 

29. L» Brown. "Part of Capital Staff Dismissed by Westinghousc Broadcast- 
ing/' New York Tim«, Nov. 21, 1975. p. 86. and * West inghouse Broadeastin^Set 
toReduee NewiStaff A broad." New York Times, April 7, 1976, p. S2. 

30. "Inlroduetion to NBC/NIS," Start Yout MIS Station Right, NBC News & 
Information Servlec, pp. 4*5. 

31. "N01 2 Network for NBC Radio to Be All News.*" BToadcasting,'' Feb. 10. 
197&. pp. 78*80. and "NBC Throws in the Towel cn All-News NlS/ ii^u;., Nov. 
1976, pp. 34 36. 

32> "N01 2 Network." he. cit. Technically NIS was not a network but a serviee 
of the existing NBC network* When NIS began operations, it was coordinated with 
the programming of NBC's regular radio network of news and entertainment fea* 
turti to 237 a/niiattf». Coordination Was essendal because by a 1941 FCC ruling 
NBC could not own more than one network. Prior to 1941* NBC had a Red and a 
Blue network, but FCC re^^uired the company to sell Its Blue network* which be- 
came the American Broadcasting Co.. Operation of NIS created no problem, be- 
cause NBC ilmpljf revered the timing of its transmissions. Whereas NBC Radio 
provided national new* for onljf a few minutes each hour* leaving the remaining 
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portion for Jocal stittons* NIS aisigned those minutes for tocat broidcasdng ind 
trimmitted tu own tervicc when the regular NBC network was not trinsmitting. 
"NBCRadtaTfiesioLineUpNewAfUliror All News/' Vanity, Feb. 12. 1975t p. 

ind Brawn* "NBC Radio WiJi Sell a Newsservice/' New Yorli Tim*s, Feb* 10. 
107&« p* 53. 

55t It b difficult to determine exactly how many itatiom joined NIS at its tncep* 
tten^oreven how many were»ibscribingdunngNI5' peak period or In May* 1977* 
whenitceaied operations. Reports vary. Two dayi before the lervice wa» to begin* 
Broadcttsiing quoted NIS officials as uying 33 stations would be in the initial 
group of Mibscribexi ("NBC PuU N15 in Starting Gate/' June 16. 1975^ p'44). A 
later estimate put the starting number at 27 ("NBC's All^News Radio Sull Plug- 
ging Away ifid Hopeful*"" Variiiy^ Feb, 11* 1976, p* 56), Bagdikian (o^, cit-i p* 
40) reported that only 25 stations began the service* Time put the number as high 
as 80 ('The Day the Music Died/ June 30« 1975^ pp, 46-9). In a Ju:ie 16. 1976* 
article (later reprinted iS an advertisement by N15) the LouhvUte ComerJouTTia! 
reponed that NIS had begun with a 27*station lineup (James Doussard* "All-Newi 
Radio Network Catchbig On''). The 1976 Sroadcasiing Yiarbook, reporting sta - 
don^fumished data obtained in late 197&t listed 73 stauons claiming the all-news 
format: of these, 26identified themselves as subscribers to NIS (pp^D-78'80), 

Similar difficulties arise when attempting to determine the maximum number 
of NIS staciom usin^ the service at any period. NBC claimed 60 lubscribcn In 
October, 1975 ("Confidence Reigns at NBC Over NIS/' Broadcastings Oct, 20« 
1975, p, 49)* Vaneiy reported 58 early In 1976 ("NBCs All News Radio Service 
Still Plugging Away and HopefUl/'Fcb, tl, 1976« p* (S)- The Cot«n>r:/oumo/ ar* 
tide cited abovt counted 62 subscribers* with lO more committed to slgnii^. An 
NIS adveitUement placed in several mag%tines(c*g^^ Newsmikf Oct, 4^ 1976* pp. 
44*5: Good Housekeeping, Nov* I976« pp^ 316-19; McCalVs, Nov. I97$« pp. 26$- 
7: and Timet Nov. 15« 1976* pp. 30*31) also identified 64 stations. It seems that it 
its peakr NIS had no more than 64 sutions* despite network optimism* Apparendy 
two eirly subKribers decided to drop NIS before the service folded; most reporu 
indicate that only 62 stations were with the service when it announced >t would 
ceaie (''NIS Orphans Plan Their Next Move/' Btoadcasttjng, Nov* 22, 1976^ p. 25; 
''Stadons Work to Fill Void NIS Will Leaver ' ibid., Jan, 24, 1977* p* 23), In a 
^ February 22, 1977, mallgram to a manager of one of the all*news stations in the 
sample, NIS executive Jen^Coffm listed only 50 subscribing stations. Presumably 
at least 12 all*news stations dropped NIS between its announcement of cancella- 
tion and the final day of service* 

34. "NBCsAll'NowtRadioServiccSdllPluggjngAwayandHopeful/' Variety, 
FcbJl, 197$« p. 56, 

35. Loc, ciU 

3$. Shawi supra, n, 8, p. 198* 

37. NIS supplied guidance, technical advice— and much encouragement and 
enthusiasm— also in printed material sent periodically to subscribing stations, 

36. "Radio Copes With the Needs of a News-Hungry Public*" Broadcastit^t 
Sept. 27^ 1976, pp. 74-5^ 
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59, "NIS Orphans Plan Their Next Movei/' Broadcasting, Nov. 22, 1976« p. 

40. In addition to Broadcasting and VariHy, see the iuuet of Television/Radio 
Age for 1976'77. AUo E, Roientha], *'Sottic Lcsaon* Ltarned in Radio News 
5hak«out/" TtUvision/RadioAge, Dec. If, l^r?, pp. 55*7, 66*72. 

41. l>o caie vtudtei emphatite the operational characteHttIc* of seven all-news 
Itationa: L» B. Louis, **All Newft Radio," Broadcast Progf^mming and Produc- 
tion, 50uly/Augu3t 1977)* pp. 8-15{KTAR Phoenix. KRXV Fort Worth, WERE 
Cleveland^ WNCR Worceiter)j The American University «udy, op. cU. {WAVA* 
WRC. V/TOP* aU In Waihlngton, D.C.). 

42. Thb itudy was funded ]n part by a reiegrch grant itom the National Afio- 
ciation of Broadcast en. 

45, Tables 31 and 52» CharacteHstici of th* Populations United Statu Sum* 
maryPart /, Staion 1 (Waihlngton: U.S. Government Pdntlnf Office. 1973). 

44. ThU2796'40%-5596 representation of market size In the wmple compare* 
with the 25%*d8%-57% divUlon of the markeU exposed to NlS-subscribing ita- 
tionsin November 1976, when thesample wai chosen. 

45. GrateAil acknowledgement » made to the 55 radio officials for ihelr gen- 
erous cooperation: KIOE (AM), Shreveport, John Mitchellt KQV {AM), Pitt- 
»bui:gh, Robert Dickey, Carl Echeb; KUFF (AM). Albuquerque, C. W, (Bill) 
Weaver: KXXA (FM), Little Rodt, Richard Brady, George Jcnning** David 
Phillips; WBIR (AM), Knoxvllle, Neal Branch; WCAR (AM). Detroit, Hugh 
Barr, Beth Konrad, Wayne LawHe; WCSH (AM), Portland, Maine, Herb Croiby, 
H. P. (P^te) Smith; WEAN (AM), Providence* John Ennlt, Lincoln W, N, Pratt, 
John Ryan, David Seaton; WIBU (AM), Poytiette (Madison), WiKonstn, Thomas 
R. Holier; WLBZ (AM), Bangor, Maine, Harry Cordon, Edward J. Owen; WPOP 
(AM), Hartford, Radford Bcrky, Dick Springfield: WRBC (AM), Jackson, Mistii- 
ippL Sun Caie, Ed Linville; WRIT (AM), Milwaukee, Jack Gallo, Bemle 
Strachota, Wayne Weinberg; WSOC (AM)« Charlotte, Don Bell, Ue Morris^ 
Brian Thompson; WWTC (AM)« Minneapolb, Doyle Rose« Ken Trimble, Lee E. 
Zanin. Several are no longer with the listed station, Two have left broadcasting* 

46- A consultant firm in Marion. Iowa, that ipecializes In advising media prop- 
erties, both print and broadcait, on how to tailor their fomatl to attract large 
audiences. Such eisemially commercial advice hai been criticised in some quarters 
ai. detrimental to profbsional journalism, See, for example, Ron Powers* Tht 
Newscasters {f^ew York:St« Martin's Press, 1977)* 

47. 'The very center of a radio suiion/' according to Donald B. Upham* 
'^Operating and Studio Facilities/' in Robert HlUiard, ed,^ Radio Broadcasting 
(New York? Haidngs House, 1967), pp. 45'47, It Is a console ''where sounds com- 
ing from various microphones, . , , tape recorders* . . . telephone lines are joined 
together tn various combinations,'* p. 55. 

48. £d Routtt James M. McGraih and Fiedric A. Weiss, Thi RudioFormat Co- 
nundrum (New York: Hastings House* I978)« p, 190, outlines a plan "for an ef- 
ficient, reliable and believable (ati-lnews operation" that "calU for 20 full-time 
e, j>loyee»and U part-timers.*' They recognize that '*this plan calls for fewer per- 
r than many major market operations Such as KNX, Los Angelcsi WINS, 
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New Yorkt and WEEM, Chica^" employ. The plan, moimver. doet not envhion 
> MTviCfl luch a« NIS. but docs Include in lu sujgwed staff size not merely the 
newtpenonnel, but also the engjneering staff. NIS luclf provided no guidelines re- 
girding thesiie of the local newsBtaffi except a lUtof*Tacton to be weighed/* 

i9t A clock It "iaometimes called a VheeK' [It] indicates, in the fashion of a 
dock, theicquence of pnkgTtm events within a given hour,'' Routt, etcl. p. 296. 

$0* Monitoring unhs. They are receivers In radio newsrooms used *'to monitor 
various police departments (city, county and highway patrol) and fire deparunent 
traiumiailops.'' Jay Hoffer* Radh Producthn Tschniques (Blue Ridge Summit, 
Penn.: TAB Books, 1974), p. 1 70. 

51. See footnote 57. 

h2. Two national audience-survey organixations. Tlie Arbltron Co. uses diaries 
delivered to listeners* hornet, It schedules four surveys a year, one in each seaion, 
lu publiihed resulti are referred to is the vdnter book, the ipring book. etc. The 
Pul^ Inc, t which ceased operationf May 1 . 1 978 (*The More Things Change: A 
Radio Year in Review," Broadcastingf July £4. 1978, p. 73), gathered iu data in 
pemmai interviewi with aided-iecaU rosters of the areastation^ programs. 

53. An actuality is a **nevn report from the scene, or [the] voice of [a| news- 
maker from any location.'* Routt. Mtait p* 295. 

54. Preparing a Cart^ or Cartridgei that it, a "container holding aingle tape ,or 
endtfss loop^" on which a news item or interview segment is recorded—an audio 
cut, Lincoln EHamant. cd., ThM Broadmi CommmicatiQns DictiQnary (New 
York: Hudngs House, 1974). "Cartt permit automatic cueing: when a tape Is in- 
serted tnto the machine^ lit] automatically runs until it finds the start of the an- 
nouncement, stopt and waits until a button is pushed^ starts instantly* plays to the 
end and then stops/ E>onald B. Upham^ *'OpeTatlng and Studio Facilities,** En 
Robert Hilllard. ed.. Radio Brccdcasung (New York: Hastings House. 1967), p. 
47. Sec discussion of cartridge tape equipment injoieph S.Johnson and Kenneth 
K. Jones, Modern Radio Station Practices (fiehnont, Calif.; Wadsworth Publiih- 
ingCo.,1972).pp. 133^. 

55. "Broadcast atations owned and operated (O&O) by a network . . * usually 
located in them<»t profitable U.S. markets,'* Oiamant^ op. dt*y p^ 81. 

56. An exaggeradon. According to NIS* published list in November 1976 (see 
footnote 33), 37% of the subscribing stations were in cities with populations of less 
than 300,000. 

hi. "SUdons Work to Fill Void NIS Will Uave/' Jroa^<aifi>^,Jan. 24. 1977. 
p. £3t and "All* News Radio Band Together for Self Help and Programming.'' Qp. 
i?fr.*Feb.2M977, p. 25. 

58. A voicer U a "newsroom term. (It] indicates (aJ ^tory recorded [voiced] by 
someone other than the anchor person " RoUtt, etaL^ p^30t. It is a taped report 
from a news person who U either on location wherct or near where, the story is tak* 
ig place or has returned to the station with a prepared script. 

59^ BothofthesestadomaTenolongerail^news. 

60. The **survey«*' conducted by the two radio stations used the same research 
design. Listeners were invited to participate In an audience survey. The volunteers, 
who supplied their names and addresses, received through the mail a prepared 
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queiilonnaire. The re»pemc rate was 62 percent for one station and 7 1 percent for 
the other* prodding data on mott than 300 and 700 listenets. r««peciively. Such 
survey* havtnoiiatittical validity^ however. 

6L Cumei or cumulative audience, is a ''survey term used to deilgnaie undupll* 
caied audience'* within a given part of the broadcast day. Routt. Wa/., p. 297. 

62t A wrap U a **voicer'* with an actuality in it. A newscaster Introduce! and 
clom an audio cutt 

63. Uiing the lUtlngofiuch nations in the 197S Broadcasting Yearbook, p. D* 
83, the Communications Research Center at The University of Tennewee, Knox* 
vilki conducted a mall survey of aU-news stations in spring 1979. The question^ 
naire* which asked the station to Identify itself by format used* was lent to only 62 
of the 108 listed alhnewi itations, because cross-checking with other Information 
available to the researchers Indicated that at least 46 stations wete Incorrectly 
listed ai all news. Returns flrom 32. or 53%. of the contacted stations showed that 
six denied they were all*news stations and three othen devoted le« than 50% of 
their weekly broadcait time to news and in formation -the operatloiul definition 
employed to specify all*newiitations. Among the 23 all*news stations In the 1979 
sample were one large-market and two medlum-market stations ftom the 1977 
sample-^ three of the five stations in that study still using the all*news format In 
1979. The 1979 Yicrbooht available only af^er the 1979 study was under way« lisu 
117 all news stations (p. D 87), but at least 53 of these arc Improperly identified as 
such. Only 29 stations In the 1979 Yearbook use the term "all news" to describe 
their program format* 

64. Sydney Head, Broadcasting m America, 3rd Edition (Bosfon: Houghton 
Mifnin* 1976)« p. 39. 

65. These self*proclalmed all^news stations are scattered throughout the coun* 
try and are evenly distributed among large, medium and small communities, as 
follows; 
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